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FOR PUBLISHERS: A NEW POLICY 


N THE publishing houses, whose output of books is gamblingly large, 
poetry still remains a stepchild—a stepchild who is periodically 
tossed a bone and is very rarely given a decent meal. It is axiomatic 
that book publishers are not as devoted to art as they may possibly wish 
the public to believe; indeed many of them are quite frank in admitting 
the truth, and an honest one at that with which none can quarrel. Their 
reasoning is simple: we must publish books that at least show no loss if 
not a profit; books of poetry very rarely are not losers; therefore we 
do not publish books of poetry. Whereas a publisher may take a chance 
with a cook book, a prose idyl, a convict’s journal, a collector’s item or 
what have you, he is quite adamant in his conviction that poetry pub- 
lishing is not financially safe. And when he does publish poetry, he feels 
he makes himself a burnt offering to Art, launches the book and almost 
immediately does his best to forget about it. Once in a great while, so 
that the exception may prove the rule, he permits himself the imprudent 
attempt to promote the sales of a book of poetry and very likely rues the 
day of his decision to do so. Of course certain books of poems, includ- 
ing a goodly number which have been unobtrusively sold by a combina- 
tion of efforts in which the author has played the most important part, 
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have made a profit. But such a result, whereas it may create surprise, is 
regarded with the same awe as the Dionne quintuplets. 


Yes, the book publishers are thoroughly convinced that poetry by 
and large does not sell, that there is no reading public for it, but that 
occasionally they must publish a little of it either to “round out” their 
lists or to appease one of their valuable prose authors or some one whose 
importunities are backed by influence. Few, if any, have questioned 
the minor premise of their syllogism and examined the question of 
building up a poetry reading public so that it would become sufficiently 
large to assure the success of poetry publishing. Commercial in origin, 
the publishing houses act in a strangely uncommercial way when it 
comes to grappling with the situation. 

But if the publishers make a mistake in not applying the normal 
methods of commercialism to the sales of books of poems, is this mistake 
their only one with poetry? Unquestionably Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, in his excellent review of Harriet Monroe’s autobiography, 
points to the answer. “Poets... frequently come to believe that poetry 
exists for the poets. Harriet Monroe came to believe that, and shaped 
her magazine accordingly. . . . The very ideal of freedom and revolt— 
and Harriet Monroe had very definite and fine ideals of freedom in 
form and substance of poetry—may become a cult. Rebellion may 
become a cult.” Mr. Coffin believes that Miss Monroe fostered revolu- 
tion as the end rather than the means and that “the rootless criticism 
of radical reformers of poetry fosters still more rootless poetry.” Such 
revolution “has made a private exercise of poetry, not the public func- 
tion that all great art must be.” 

Mr. Coffin, of course, writes about Miss Monroe, one who has been 
called the “high priestess of American poetry,” and not about the book 
publishers. But their output in the field of poetry during those years 
when Miss Monroe and her satellites were admittedly the most potent 
poetic influence in the country has been predominantly of that school 
which makes poetry something for the poets alone, a “private exercise” 
and not a “public function.” Many of the influential critics of the 
past several decades were surprisingly ignorant of the art of poetry. With 
revolution in the air and the critics, indicated as the best book-buyers 
guides, one cannot altogether blame publishers if they took the cue. 
The cue, however, was a false one insofar as poetry was concerned. By 
following it, they thereby depopulated what general poetry reading 
public already existed and discouraged new additions to the ranks of 
the survivors. The crying need today, if the publication of poetry is 
to be saved, is a new courage and a new policy. 
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STATUE 


Chips of marble on the ground 

Are the residue of sound 

From the sculptor’s silent hammer— 
I who heard the chisel’s clamor 
Drown the fear of flaw and blunder, 
Saw it nibble at the stone 

Till it kissed the flesh and bone 
And woke the beauty under. 


I shall choose a glinting shard 
As the echo of the bard 

Who beat with measured time 
Heavy accents of his rhyme, 

And shall point it to an arrow 
To curve upon the dark; 

It will find its willing mark 

And pierce me to the marrow. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


IF I FORGET THEE, OH AFRICA 


Pathos of dropping forest leaves, and sweet, 
Chromatic murmur of the cataract 

Accompany the folding of a plait; 

And baby’s petticoats are neatly packed 

To sounds that might have been the mourning tones 
Emitted by a wounded jungle thing. 

The laundry walls reecho with the moans 

Of Africa, for Annie loves to sing. 


Yet laughter breaks in torrents from her lips. 
No one has ever seen her drop a tear. 
Ebony hands upon her ample hips 
Joyous and unafraid, she rules her sphere. 
What prehistoric, long-forgotten woes 
Her songs betray, not even Annie knows. 
JOY HAUSMANN. 
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UP RIVER 


Holy, holy, holy, little low-ceiled home, 
From the town’s confusion, 
Wistfully I come. 
Hope upon the lintel, 
Peace within the door, 
Love beside the hearth stone, 
Faith upon the floor. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


ABSENCE 


Penelope, praised of the poets 

For virtue and wit, 

Teach me the stitch of your patience, 
That, fashioning it, 

I may silence the suitor days 

That clamor to wed 

The longing and lonely to loneliness, 
Calling him dead 

Who brought on an evening 

Down from his ships 

(O white, white-starred evening) 
Life to these lips. 


Penelope, deft in the daylight 
With pattern and plan, 
The craft I have learned at your loom 
Will but banish, but ban 
The importunate plaint at my window 
Till evening shall sigh— 
(O white, white-starred evening, 
O evening, can I 
The pupil of patience, 
Have strategist-sight?) 
What scheming can stay that dark suitor, 
The ravelling night? 
CHRISTINE HART. 


I WATCH TOO LATE 


You died not on a cross of silver, 
Like the carved form I press to lips, 
Nor did You wear pale stenciled thorns 
When lashed with Roman strips. 


The hands that followed You were cold. 
Not whispered was the prayer breathed there, 
But vibrant with a grief untold. 
No sighs, but thunder filled the air. 
NAOMI GILPATRICK. 


THE ELEMENTS 


Above the hemispheres now floats 
A melody both strange and rare 
Where aeroplanes like molten notes 
Fall on the mammoth ear of air. 


Over the seven vibrant seas 

The giant hand of commerce dips 
Touching the morrow’s harmonies 
With steamships for its fingertips. 


With forges in its throat, fire clangs 
And bellows paeans to the light, 
And chasing setting suns, it hangs 
A neon necklace on the night. 


And through the ancient earth there moves 
Amazing music, canyon-deep, 

Where under the momentous hooves 

The flames of soaring granite leap. 


Far down this morning of mankind, 
Through winding valleys of events, 
Man blows the golden horn of mind, 
And hunts beside the elements. 
OSCAR WILLIAMS. 
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APPLES IN THE GRASS 


No Eldorado of the spirit’s quest 

Can tempt the soul with riches that surpass 
The quick discovery of him who comes 
Upon ripe apples hidden in the grass. 


Strange treasures that can make the finder shove 
Aside tall grasses after all are found 

In some high frenzy of delighted hope 

That one more apple lies upon the ground— 


That one more crimson continent’s bright globe 
Shall leave him here before the rapture pass, 
A small Columbus kneeling in the sun 
Before a new world in the summer grass. 
SISTER MARIELLA, O.S.B. 


LEAVES AND WIND 


Here now the water-lily leaves that lie 
Moorless like lost paddles, flowers close, 
Are dark in darker water; here, a cry 
Of many leaves too many the night chose 


To shut from me: the soft leaves of your eyes, 

And the deep-colored autumn leaves that were 
Your voice, the solemn falling and the rise 

Of wind, your thought, among them, night may blur 


But never blind into its narrow tower 

Where leaves go quietly and dust grows high. 
The wind knows an enchantment and a power; 
Though carrying dust of leaves, it will not die— 


As all your thought, so intricately caught in mine, 
Will not; its windy beauty always fed 
By this upon my heart: the strong, brave line, 
Made slowly, of the dark leaf of your head. 
ELDA TANASSO. 
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LIASON 


“Seems like that outfit never will show up 
That we are waiting for. 

Let’s chuck it, bud,” he said. “This night’s 
Too beautiful for war!” 


It was too beautiful—the poplars stood, 
The white road stretched between, 

The clouds, moon-silvered, and a little wind 
Blew quiet, cool and clean. 


Silence eddied round us for a space, 
And then we heard them come— 

Their first time up, poor devils—there they were: 
Dogged, tired and dumb. 


With white, scared faces in the pale moonlight, 
The column shuffled by. 
The weary meter of those stumbling feet 
Will haunt me till I die. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 


MY BEST DRESS 


This dress I wear with absolute, heavenly grace. 

A hundred gowns I’ve wished for, asked or hinted; 
A hundred fabrics dreamed of, plain or printed. 
But witcheries of linen, lawn and lace 

Are mere accessories to these hands, this face, 

This body whole, with naught amiss or stinted; 
Made of a stuff of clay, divinely minted, 

And textured through with life and time and place. 


My mother wove it from her loveliness. 
She wished it perfect; she assumed it brave. 
Today, which is my life, I wear the dress 
With the fierce pride and dignity she gave. 
At night will some one take it, please, and bless 
And put it neatly for her in my grave? 
SISTER M. MADELEVA. 
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HARVEST IN SPRING 
(On the Death of a Hill Farmer) 


He need not see his cattle come again, 

Hungry and lean, to stand at the pasture bars 

With patient faces, eyes like burned-out stars, 

Nor hear their thirsty lowing down the lane. 

No more his bleached eyes seek the weather vane 

At dawn and dusk, beseeching from its spars 

A promise for his arid acres’ scars, 

Mouthing, against his doubts, a prayer for rain: 

Now under them, with their aborted seed, 

He lies “At Rest,” part of the alchemy 

Of swelling root, pale sprout, green victory, 

He visioned through the seasons of his need; 

Indifferent to deluge and to drouth— 

Rain on the unclenched hands, the silent mouth. 
MARION DOYLE. 


THE FIRST TULIP 


The strength that carved the Catskills came to thee. 
The same Divine dexterity 

Shouldered thee sweetly out of nothingness 

Up to the rounded blossom that I see. 

Caution was here, to soothe excess: 

Thou wast not spilled with rough almightiness. 


I hold thee to my eye; 

I back thee with the azure Catskills and the sky. 

Truly the hills have no more heft than thee. 

Are not thy roots imbedded in infinity 

As deeply as the everlasting hills? 

O fragile tulip, held against the hills, 

If I had strength to lift thee from the dust, 

That very strength could strike non-entity 

And pack horizons in a flash 

With mountains cold and jagged as the sea. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


LINES TO A FLOWER VENDER 


Old woman, gnarled and crumple-smiled, 
Here is a coin for your wares; 
Your thin hands hold bright alchemy 


For one who knows and cares 


That dogwood spreads a canopy 
Above a murmurous stream, 
And all the April woods are filled 
With sun and song and dream. 


Old woman, bent and wrinkle-browed, 
Here is silver for a flower. 

Unlock for me enchanted ways, 
Bring back the halcyon hour 


When Youth, white-gowned and laughing-eyed, 
With violets in her hair, 
Looked in a forest pool and found 
: Two blurred reflections there. 
OLGA J. DASTE. 


CHILDREN’S WARD 


The ordered quiet stifles like a lull 

That warns of thunder; fragile hands in rows, 
Absolved of smudge lie limp and beautiful 

As curling apple blossoms hot suns close. 

The air is charged with helter-skelter ghosts 
Of lonely toys bewildered without task 

That storm half-hearing ears; and at the most 
A chance to play again is all they ask. 





Dropped out of reach upon the unworn floor 
Gifts brought to pain plead mutely for retrieving 
As swift barrage of breath keeps from the door 
One visitor—too somber for receiving— 
And love begs Christ Who notes a nestling’s fall 
To place His Hand of Healing over all. 
MARIE DUFF. 


LES) ROTTEN ERAS ERE TTL 
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RELINQUISHMENT 


The ship has gone. Once I had fear 
To pay the price of letting go, 
Wishing to harbor what was dear 
From storm and undertow. 


But the assurance of my heart 
Told me that safety always lay 
In willingness to smile and part, 
Giving so much away. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


BOYS IN THE GRASS 


There, where slim white birches stand on tiptoe 
At the woodland edge and aspens sigh 

The maples down, full length in thigh-deep grasses 
Under bracken leaf lace—there they lie. 


What are they doing there so strangely quiet? 
What are they thinking that they make no sound, 
These two, who can outrace the hawk’s dun shadow, 
Pass the hare, outcry the headlong hound? 


Have they learned so soon, the early secret 

Of little russet foxes? Hidden so 

They turn expectant eyes from rock to thicket 
Probing small wild sounds they do not know. 


The schoolroom never sees them so attentive 
But then, no chipmunk titters in its files; 
No thrushes ever nest upon the atlas; 

No hare goes hipping down the dusty aisles. 


Youth can garner naught more rich, more precious 
Against the years than hours spent like this, 

Flat upon the earth in secret places, 

Parting the grass to take the wind’s long kiss. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 











SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


Alike for body, soul or mind, 
For ailments named or undefined, 
Salt water—sweat or tears or sea— 
Is nature’s sovereign remedy! 
ELINOR LENNEN. 


SHADOW WISE 


We shall learn many things 
When we have learned 
To read the shadows. 
In summer we learn well the shade: 
The shadows who can understand? 
Winter drops a few suggestions 
To the whitened meadow land. 
Here we trace the pattern made 
By moon and trees and snow, 
The message of the coded lines. 
Tall watchful pines 
And generous beeches know 
These are the veins 
Upon the earth’s white breast: 
These are the signs 
Of our inheritance. The rest 
Is hidden in the ground, 
Unguessed. 
We seek profound 
Old sources for new death, new birth, 
Rooted in earth... 
But sometimes on clear days 
When the wind rides high, 
Winter writes a wiser phrase 
For the discerning eye. 
Looking in a lake we see 
Heaven’s near immensity, 
And a soaring, plunging tree 
Rooted in the sky. 

EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


An ancient man is raking up the elms, 

The wind upturns the maples on the lawn; 
The tributaried trees are silent, stark, 
Their leafy music now forever gone. 


A cricket with a sure philosophy 

Dreeps out a psychic song from some warm place 
Within the shining grass. It is as though 

The past returns like some familiar face 


To say that all is well—no leaf is lost, 
Nor rose rescinded. Be not sad, afraid. 
The cricket floods the lawn, while still the old 
Autumnal man rakes up the brittle shade. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Architect and Artisan 

Shaped the pattern, made the plan: 
Cosmic dust and primal urge... 
Chaos and creation merge. 


Energy to motion stirred 

By the breathing of the Word; 
Whirling atoms strike a spark 
Flaming in primeval dark. 


Out of chaos order comes, 
Punctual as beat of drums; 
Blazing nebulae conspire, 
Lighting God’s first altar-fire. 


Eons and infinities 

Place the shining galaxies, 
Set in courses that endure, 
Mathematical and sure. 





Gallant stars and nebulae 
Wheeling through unfathomed sky, 
Waltzing in a stately dance; 

Man, the only arrogance! 


Puny man alone rebels 
Proudly building little hells. 
BLANCHE WHITING KEYSNER. 


"*',..AND, IN THE MORNING, GLADNESS’’ 











Love came and fed upon my heart, 
Browsed there the long night through; 
But hid His tender face from me 
So steadily that I knew 
Not that my Love was there, but felt 
Only the bitter pain 
At my heart gnawing. With the dawn 
Love showed His face again. 
SISTER CLAIRE JULIE. 


THEOTOKOS 


What is this Vessel infinitely stirred? 
Eternal Love reclines in its domain; 
This is the chrysalis where God has lain 
Himself—the Lamb—the Word! 


No less the Fruit is precious than the Tree 
No less the ground-soil than the seedling sown! 
The perfect Blossom in perfection blown— 
The Babe to be! 


Yes, two hearts beating attune the Angelic Choir, 
Softer than fades the veery’s even-song; 

Stronger than nature’s rhythmic heart beats strong— 
Fearless as fire! 


J. CORSON MILLER. 
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MAN AT NIGHT IN A HUNTING CAMP 
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He felt the glow of comradeship, 

As talk warmed up from lip to lip. 
Some drank much and some drank little. 
And some were only given to spittle, 
Well directed toward the fire, 

While lending ear to the latest crier 
Telling how he trekked a deer 

Over on a tamarack swale, 

And how he charged him antlers down. 
Dangerous thing to have around. 

And how there was no reason 

Deer should not be sought 

In deeper snow, in longer season 

To keep the herd from winter starving, 
In their self-appointed yards. 


And he saw wrath spread like sudden flame 
At mention of the name 

Of him who shot the doe. 

Flimsy talk to say he did not know. 


And then his thoughts went straying. 

He found it very pleasing, 

To think of Sally home a-grieving 

With loneliness for him. 

He would make it up to her, 

When he came tramping in. 

And thinking how her eyes would glow, 
When he dragged home his antlered buck, 
He was a minute late 

In rising to the toast 

They drank to celebrate 

The falling snow. 


And as he flipped a poker chip, 

He thought of how her eyes, 

That months ago had been so dim 
With sorrow from a bitter yesterday 
Shone only now for him, 

Since he had loved her grief away. 





And later, turning on his pillow 

He thought of the tall willow 

Under which young balsams grew, 
With branches nibbled on one side. 
Come light he’d hide 

And get that buck he saw at twilight 
Browsing there. 


And listening to the trees, 

Creaking in the wind, 

And watching fire shadows shorten on the wall, 
From the log about to fall, 

He feit again the old, familiar languorous ease, 
A sweet at-one-ness with the universe, 

And all the vasty still 

That brooded on the hill. 


And when his eyelids fluttered low, 
The beard he’d grown 

To fit the grand occasion 

Seemed strangely out of place, 

On that boy lighted face, 


So lightly resting there in sleep. 


JEAN WOLCOTT PIPER. 


VESTIGE OF A DREAM 


This is a song for the songs I have never written, 

The strange and the beautiful songs I have held in my heart, 
For in the unfolding the bud from its stem has been severed 
And withered apart. 


And something is lost from each dream in the art of creation, 
The grace that no artist can bend to his delicate rod, 

Lest man who is creature grow mad with the joy of creator 
And dream he is God. 


JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS. 
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YOUNG POET 
(On a Friendship Suddenly Terminated) 


And if the bud came not to flower, 
And if the fruit came not at all, 
Still was the first enchanted hour 
Sheltered within my garden wall. 


Mine was the exquisite beholding 

Of the new leaf, the tendril turning; 
Mine the miraculous unfolding 

Of the pure flame’s white hidden burning. 


It is enough! Some later comer 
Shall know the passionate whole—the glory, 
Folded in spring I saw the summer, 
The syllable proclaimed the story! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


NIGHT CITY 
I 


The city from here is beautiful by night. 

Look—lean over the sill; 

The lines of the buildings, the sharp occasional light. 
It is empty and still. 


It teems, I know; but from here there is no one at all; 
It shows noble and free, 

As if fixed, as if proudly arisen—secure from fall— 
On eternity. 


II 


People die now in different streets 
In different rooms along the city. 
Many the ghost the night air greets, 
Confused, escaped from love and pity. 
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What a fleet crowd must fill the wind 
That past our lifted faces fled 

This instant: the motley company (thinned, 
Dispersed, gone... ) of the newly dead. 


Ill 


There is always a wind in the city at this sheer height, 

It blows coldly, blowing through the great night sky; 

You can hear the sound of wind going over the city in the night, 
Up here just under the stars it goes blowing by. 


It is used to meeting so high only clouds or snow, 

Or flexible rain, or a solid mountain-top. 

These thin, lit towers have taken strange root, and grow 
To wind unused to harvest so daring a crop. 


These young intrepid towers, touching the dark, 
High here where the wind blows fast and cold 
Achieve for an instant a place in the sky, a mark 

For the wind to remember. But the wind is old, old. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 


BETWEEN SEASONS 


Beneath the steel-hard weather’s 
gray arch the robin shuffles lame 
hooding himself in rumpled feathers; 

wild young tufts of greening flame 


are breaking up the ash of snow; 
and through each heavy-budded tree 
sink earthward, shuttling to and fro, 
the ghosts of blossoms yet to be. 


Sun-rays are harsh pale-golden splinters; 
there is no single unmixed thing 
to say to us: “Here is the winter’s 
“end. ... The first of spring.” 
KENNETH PORTER. 
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THE KING’S CLOAK 


Cloth I wove was meagre, 
drab had I worn. 

Cobbled heavy sandals 

yet felt the stone, the thorn. 
Though my feet were eager 
could not pass the bourne. 


Wings were spread to bear me 
over the hill’s crest. 

I was given radiance, 

I was given rest— 

pearl upon my forehead, 
emerald on my breast. 


All I make is meagre— 
live by His gifts alone. 
About the wondering beggar 
the King’s cloak is thrown. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


DEEP WOOD 


In the deep woods there is a kind of fear: 
withdrawn, the druid trees like spirits stare 
across the cavalcade of time to hear 

the low sweet sucking of the altered air 
among the ferns, the sharp primeval click 
of earth sliding across its stony base, 

a million years of mud from which to pick 
the ultimatum of a human face. 

Tongues urge no longer, and the facile wit, 
grown used to dark, abandons argument: 
with hushed profundity, aware of it, 

the snowdrop falls, and earth is blind with scent; 
Truth surges violently through fingertips 
placed on the utterance of granite lips. 


ROSEMARY THOMAS. 


MARIONETTE 


You should be the saint, St. Francis, 
Of marionettes, whose every move 

In all their seeming mad-cap dances 
Depends on strings pulled from above. 


As in that scene of strange desires, 
When God peered from the mountain’s crest 
And lifted you with golden wires 
That pierced your hands and feet and breast. 


FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


IN PRAISE OF CERTAIN PREDECESSORS 


Let’s celebrate the simple mind 
That blessed the most of human kind: 


The one who lacked the subtle twist 
But understood the double fist; 


Who never heard of stoic pride 
Or sad suppressions locked inside; 


But looked and saw what must be done 
And plied the hammer, plow or gun; 


Who did not wait to see the light 
But put the need before his right; 


Seldom enough found cake and ale 
So never found his pleasures stale; 


Who took the good and stood the worst 
And appropriately smiled or cursed 


And kept this planet yet secure 
For brooding souls still to endure. 


HELEN F. KEITH. 
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AT BAY 


Tonight I would be tortured for love’s sake. 

Tonight my blood, like vivid metal, pours 

Through veins too thin and at my temples roars 

And dreadful is the sound my pulses make. 

There are no stars for me tonight, no hope 

But in most near and intimate embrace; 

No beauty anywhere save in the slope 

Of love’s dear breast, his hair, his form, his face. 

Be quiet, O my heart. O blood, be cool. 

And O my temples, throb no more nor burn. 

Ape the still stars and the contented grass. 

Have mercy, life, on this most weary fool 

Whose torrid body is her icy urn. 

Have pity, God, for even this will pass. 
ELIZABETH S$. ROYCE. 


ON TOP 


The burliest wind will buffet you 

Who build your house upon a hill. 

The clouds will show worst menaces 
To you, before they break and spill. 
Old friends, when panting up the steep 
Which rises to your lofty door, 

Will hesitate, and most will fail 

To reach your dwelling any more. 

But you will view the orient light 

On no two mornings quite the same, 
And you may see the lightnings sport 
Sublime in their terrific game. 

To stand with you and breathe keen air, 
The few who love you best will come. 
Then something in your soul will sing— 
A vigor which in vales was dumb, 

And you may count indeed as nil 

All fear and grief upon your hill. 


SISTER RITA AGNES. 


CONVICTION OF JOY 
By James E. Tosin 


NE OF the more amusing aspects of this century which hugs its 
modernism to itself like a miser is the fondness (in the modern 
sense of frequency, and in the stricter, medixval sense of foolishness) 
of contemporary writers for generalizations, born ex whole cloth and 
pronounced ex cathedra. There are as many such vaporings as there 
are wind currents, but one, as persistent as a tornado, is the too often 
heard remark that no successful love poetry was written before 1900, 
with the further intimation that little poetry of any significance ap- 
peared before that date. Such a view cannot be argued down, since it 
is impossible to shout down the wind. And, of course, the opposite is 
so true that voices from the Middle Ages still echo in our ears— 
whether in songs which welcome Spring, or bid us be glad even when 
standing at the foot of the Cross. 

Nor are these remarks intended as a defense of the Middle Ages: 
of the medizval spirit, yes; but that is not constricted by ideas of 
time. The intention is to take the reader back into a period when “joy” 
was truly a joyful thing, when “bliss” had an ethereal and an eternal 
meaning, when “care” meant watchfulness against evil, not a sense of 
shoulders burdened after the fashion of John Bunyan. Joy is found to 
be the constant (in all senses) companion of love in the language of 
those early times—or, rather, in the language of that spirit. 

Despite the dogmatism of the modern journalism, and despite the 
feudal laws which sometimes arranged marriage by the same yardstick 
which measured land, love did exist before 1900—in print and in fact. 
There is the lover fearing his “heart will break in two, fervore” be- 
cause he is “caught both day and night, dolore,” losing that dolor as 
soon as his beloved smiles; there is the lover, firm in his assurance of 
love, ““Men envy me and wonder; but to love this is no wonder”; 
there is the very modern—and very ancient—enthusiasm for red lips, 
a comely mouth, sparkling eyes, and even for “her eyebrows’ curve 
that bringeth bliss.” There is the charming poem beginning: 

When March gives place to fair April, 
And tender buds are springing, 

And tiny birds with all their will 
Raise high their notes in singing, 

My heart with deepest yearning sings 
For one of all things loveliest. 

She is the one who true bliss brings; 
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She is far better than the best. 

I seek her boon. 

Happy the lot for me so meant, 
I know it is from heaven sent. 
On no other woman am I intent, 
Save Alysoun. 


As is evident here, the poet also had a love of nature: not in the 
fashion of the romantics who made it their all, but as scenery: “Spring 
is come with Love to town.” The Middle Ages knew the nightingale 
and “woods waxing green,” “the kind arms of a tree,” “the freshness 
of springing grass,” “the earth aflame,” summer “squandering her 
richness,” and, of course, the everlasting beauty of the rose. 
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The love of the Creator of nature is also everywhere apparent, 
and the hymn-like poems are too well known to quote. Certain critics, 
however, have failed to understand the essential note of joy in the por- 
trayal of the several steps of the Passion of Christ. The medizval 
poet saw His suffering as a prelude to happiness. Christ had to descend 
to take man’s flesh before He could redeem generations yet unborn; 
He had to die to lead the glorious ascent of the waiting souls in Limbo; 
His blood was a necessary “ransom”—a frequent expression; Easter 
followed on the powerful premise of Good Friday. The modern has 
lost sight of the simple significance of the word “good.” 

The same critical mind objects to the Middle Ages on the ground 
that it is a period when happiness was impossible. One of the greatest 
living medizval scholars regrets the “preoccupation” of the people of 
that day with thoughts of death, and the ever-present sense of “despair” 
which accompanied them through life. The eighteenth century poet, 
Mark Akenside, dismissed the Catholic Church as unpleasant because, 
to him, it always was associated with thoughts of death. A student’s 
paper, submitted a little over a month ago, parrots the notion: “We 
find a sombre outlook on life reflected in their poetry, in great con- 
trast to the cheerful attitude we would expect in religious poetry written 
by Catholics.” Yet, in this same paper, the student quoted poems con- 
taining the phrases: “king of weal and bliss,” “Lord of joy,” “this day 
singeth a new song and maketh a blissful mind,” “fill us ever with the 
joy of Thy countenance,” and a pleasant contemplation of the fact 
that Christ was chosen above all others to be the Redeemer, and was 
the Redeemer of all the chosen. 


Where the false notion of “melancholy” came from was probably 
a misreading of such poems as: 
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Truth it is, and well I know, 

That in this world there is no bliss, 
But only care, and pain, and woe. 
Full well I know, and truth it is. 


and 
Daily three tidings come to me, 
And sore and sorry things they be: 
The first—from hence’ that I shall go; 
The second—when I do not know; 
The third—this is my greatest care— 
I know not whither I shall fare. 


Read a second time, these poems admit of no interpretation which 
could indicate despair, unhappiness, agnosticism, or pagan fatalism. 
They are poems of conviction, or warning; requests for guidance and 
grace; deliberate avoidances of presumption; prayers to convince the 
reader as well as the writer that he should attempt to see all life, and 
all eternity, in one glimpse. 

The only aspect of death which the Middle Ages feared was the 
death of the soul. The modern who reads these poems falsely is also 
shocked by the magnificent engravings of Diirer, calls St. Jerome an 
incompetent for posing with a skull, and turns away with a shudder 
from the deliberate grotesques of stained glass windows. 

The modern (and the term still applies to mentality and not to 
century) cannot understand this “preoccupation” with the serious 
side of life, nor the gaiety which inescapably accompanies it. That is 
why he has distorted these prayers for eternal happiness into groveling 
pleas for peace of mind. The ordinary twentieth century poet avoids 
contemplation of the moralities and of the verities; the nineteenth 
century romantic deliberately excluded, in his preachments at least, 
moral considerations. Both insist that didacticism is a fault. Wrongly, 
both maintain that there is no place for such—and sometimes any— 
seriousness in poetry. Yet, with no consistency, they have fully ac- 
cepted the maudlin cries of Shelley over a sick room, of Keats over a 
cracked marble, of Tennyson over a cracked test-tube, and of Millay 
over a set of crack-pots. 

The medizvalist was too busy—with daily labor, with social serv- 
ice, with war, with government, with contemplation, depending upon 
his position—to cry over the lesser portions of his soul. He was not 
discontented with his lot, but with his weaknesses. Otherwise he had 
conviction of joy. Few moderns can reach the conviction—although 
they can better the poetic form—of his lines: 
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Life is good if joy sustains it. 

Some cry out misfortune always plagues them. 
I cannot complain of anything that is my lot. 
For, by my faith, my portion is the best. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Tsining, Shantung, China. 

To the Editor—It is a far cry from a meeting of THE CATHOLIC PoETRY 
Society OF AMERICA at the Waldorf to war-torn Tsining, and the 
path by which we have come has been so devious that it would fill vol- 
umes. Our last trip was over some five hundred miles of very bad 
road in a truck with our three little children. They were bricks, and 
did not seem to mind the hardships at all. We went through the river 
eight times, were stuck in the mud for four hours outside a poverty- 
stricken village whose inhabitants took us in, piled us up on their best 
wooden bed covered with a straw mat, fed us from their meagre sup- 
ply, etc. 

Then we were here through all the fighting, and all of us escaped 
harm and nervous shock. The Japanese are in charge here now, and 
we personally have had very little trouble. 

What is the status quo of my subscription to SPIRIT? I have 
not had a copy since summer but I am sure that that is not your fault, 
what with the peregrinations of the Scovel family! At any rate I 
want it badly.—Myra Scovel. 


Grass Valley, Calif. 


To the Editor—Frankly, I am disappointed in the magazine. I liked 
the first few issues but during the last couple of years I would not have 
missed it. In my opinion, and I admit I am no expert, the poetry is 
undoubtedly technically competent and many fine lines have appeared, 
but as a whole the product has seemed to me more shadow than sub- 
stance, sensitive no doubt, but not vibrant, too much on the pictorial, 
descriptive side, too little of that acute reflection that produces respon- 
sive sparks. Rather than light, I have received the impression of cloudi- 
ness. Many of the poems have been foggy and unintelligible in part. 
Fear of the cliché has apparently produced an opposite evil. In other 
words, I have read very few poems that would meet the test of Emily 
Dickinson—those poems that give me that tingling feeling at the top 
of the head. 
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My only reason for the above remarks is that you have asked for 
criticism and there has seemed to be a tendency of self-satisfaction. I 
realize that you can only print what is received and I for one have 
failed miserably to do my part. I also realize that I shouldn’t expect 
too much. 

Despite my opinion, I will retain membership in the Society and 
hope to renew my subscription some time later. If I found the maga- 
zine indispensable, I would make a special effort to renew now, but I 
honestly don’t care for it that much. Perhaps this letter may sound 
offensive to you. I hope not. I am a lover of poetry, especially Cath- 
olic poetry, but I just can’t join the chorus of praise. Perhaps that’s 
just my rotten luck, but that’s the way it is—W. Doyle Hennessy. 


Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor— . . . But SPIRIT was such a disappointment to me 
that I felt I would keep my opinion since not solicited. I consider the 
poetry itself poor, and the ideas expressed unworthy of your high ideals 
and wide praise of spiritual beauty. 

It is either grossly misnamed; or we do not agree on what the 
Spirit is. So keenly disappointed am I that I feel as if another idol of 
my life has fallen. I love beautiful poetry. I seldom find it. I sin- 
cerely hope some day SPIRIT will come up to its title—Mary A. Waters. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poetry and Contemplation, by G. Rostrevor Hamilton. The Cambridge 
University Press. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 

Professor Hamilton’s poetic is one of the most intellectually stimu- 
lating books of philosophical criticism which has appeared in some 
time. It is infinitely more puzzling than Gilby’s unsuccessful attempt 
to construct a poetic theory from oddments and remainders in St. 
Thomas; much more formal than Hugh McCarron’s “Realization,” 
which Mr. Hamilton could have read with profit. One cannot do it 
justice in the space of this review. So closely is it reasoned, so varied 
are its allusions that the reading of a single chapter seems to be some- 
thing of an achievement. It is at once a deductive analysis, an examina- 
tion of poetry in the light of Bergson’s doctrine of la durée, a refuta- 
tion of the position of I. A. Richards and his followers and a considera- 
tion of M. Charles Mauron’s “Esthetics and Psychology.” Mr. Hamil- 
ton can hardly be quoted, since each step in his argument is only the 
minor of an endless chain of syllogisms. 
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Complicated though it may be, “Poetry and Contemplation” is 
not, however, muddled. The author builds a definition of poetry which 
is more than plausible, and which, if accepted, may very well mark a 
change in the direction of some modern poets. “An artist,” according 
to Mr. Hamilton, “is one who, through the imposition of form on his 
particular material, creates for himself, and potentially for others, a 
unified contemplative experience, highly objective in character: a poet 
is one who, through the metrical arrangement of words, creates an ex- 
perience of this kind; and a metrical arrangement of words having such 
an effect is a poem.” Elsewhere he makes the point that the contempla- 
tive attitude is one of pure disinterested attention which “rests de- 
lightedly in its object, which seems to gather a sometimes startling 
beauty and significance, and it has no ulterior end in view: it does not 
propose to itself either action or knowledge.” 

This emphasis upon contemplation naturally places Mr. Hamilton 
in opposition to the majority of modern poets who hold with Richards 
that “the world of poetry has in no sense any different reality from the 
rest of the world, and it has no special laws. . . . It is made up of ex- 
periences of exactly the same kinds as those that come to us in other 
ways. ... It is more highly and delicately organized than ordinary ex- 
periences of the street or of the hillside... .” The cleavage between 
the two is especially sharp on the question of tragedy. Here Mr. 
Hamilton, while not relying wholly upon Bradley, defends him against 
those who would reduce poetic literature to the level of communicable 
sensation. 

If the book has a fault it is its attempt to deal with all the prob- 
lems in the field of zxsthetics in too short a space. It presumes that 
the reader is well grounded in his Aristotle and has more than a passing 
acquaintance with modern philosophy. The section devoted to Berg- 
son is hardly comprehensible until one has read all the references care- 
fully. But the ground has been broken again, and the challenge of 
those who have claimed that it could never yield anything save tares 
and cockle has been taken up. Mr. Hamilton has not given us the 
final answer, but he has unquestionably made a notable contribution to 
sanity.—F. X. C. 


Moonlit Pasture and Other Poems, by Clement Cook, O.F.M. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.00. 

The St. Anthony Guild Press is once more to be credited with good 
editorial judgment and admirable bookcraft. This is a volume the 
reader will be reluctant to surrender, once he has spent an hour with 
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it. Thoroughly Franciscan in spirit, the poems of Brother Clement 
are refreshing in their simplicity and gladness. They are limpid in 
thought and feeling, metrically smooth and happily spoken. The 
supernatural virtues of faith, hope and charity shine through them, 
yet they are perfused no less with the natural affections. They are 
sensitive to the many-sided charm of earth, and bright with that joy 
of living which is the birthright of every creature. They look through 
tears to light, through sympathy to understanding. Their humility is 
deep and therefore unobtrusive. 

One can select poems at random from these one hundred and 
sixty-five pages and seldom be disappointed. “Wanderer’s Song,” 
“Never, Never a Word,” “Old Brook,” “Farm for Sale” and “A Ballade | 
of Earth and the Dreamer” are among the most appealing. The review 
would be amiss not to include also “St. Francis to the Birds,” which, 
thanks to its brevity, may be given here as a clue to the spirit and char- 
acter of the collection: 


Where parsley and lilies lie 
Near a lake in spring, 

He sat in a singing ring 

Of small birds, finger-high. 


“Before the bell we must part, 

So feed on honeycomb, 

And find for your wings a home, 
And find for your song a heart.” 


Such poetry does not burden the spirit, but lifts it. Drawn from 
the deep springs of meditative contact with nature, man and God, it 
has a healing and tranquilizing effect upon the fevers and irritations 


of our time.—C. J. L. 


Shakespeare Rediscovered, by Clara Longworth de Chambrun. New 
York: Scribner’s. $3.00. 

While “Shakespeare Rediscovered” is essentially the work of an 
exact scholar rather than an appreciation of the author’s dramas and 
poems, its penetration into the life and the mind of England’s chief 
poet makes it of universal interest. For, as G. B. Harrison writes in the 
preface, the value of the book is “that it brings together a number of 
new and exciting ideas which are well worth examining . . . there is 
enough here to set research workers busy for the next twenty years in 
new directions.” Many of the problems have been touched upon before, 
but chiefly in footnotes or in articles not accessible to the general read- 
ing public. It is for this reason that Madame de Chambrun’s book will 
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prove to be a revelation to the many thousands of readers who have 
accepted the traditional story of Shakespeare’s life. 

The main thesis of this treatise is that Shakespeare was reared as a 
Catholic, traveled almost exclusively in Catholic circles and reflected 
a Catholic attitude in his plays and poetry. A great deal of docu- 
mentary and literary evidence has been brought forward to establish 
this contention. Madame de Chambrun, who has devoted almost a 
lifetime to Shakespearean studies, clears up many mysteries pertaining 
to Shakespeare’s marriage and his flight to London and she goes a long 
way towards the solution of the real meaning of such poems as “The 
Phoenix and the Turtle,” the sonnet sequence and “Love’s Labour 
Lost.” She has also built up an hypothesis on a Shakespearean journey 
to Scotland which no mere academic snubbing can tear down. 

Incidental to the main thesis and in many ways corroborative of it 
are the author’s careful examinations of the manuscript of “Sir Thomas 
More,” the Northumberland manuscript, Shakespeare’s own copy of 
Holinshed’s “Chronicles” and Shakespeare’s will. Suffice it to say here 
that while Madame de Chambrun’s conclusions are revolutionary, her 
logic is strictly conservative. Her comment on her own solution of 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle” may justly be applied to the whole book. 
**. .. 1 do contend that, in the absence of any hypothesis whatever which 
fits in with the dates and the historical events, this one should command 
serious attention.” “Shakespeare Rediscovered” is an invaluable con- 
tribution to Elizabethan scholarship and may very well lead to a dis- 
tinctly new and probably a better understanding of the man from 
Stratford. It is needless to add that a short review cannot do the book 
justice.—F. X. C. 


White Moment, by Mabel Posegate. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Certain titles in this collection—“Helen—from Hades,” “Juliet 
Is Apprehensive,” “Isolde of Ireland Converses with Isolde of Brittany 
Concerning Love,” “Laurel Wreath for an Ancestor,” “Incident in a 
Paper Shade Factory” and “Monologue for Autumn”—in themselves 
almost provide a criticism of Mrs. Posegate’s poems. Again in “Ca- 
denced with Stars” she writes: ““Mine is a singing, saddened, suppressed” 
and adds a condition which, if present, would make her songs “‘ca- 
denced with stars—rhythmed with sea.” However, it must be re- 
membered that the “stars” are merely a symbol for that upsurge of 
emotion which only justifies the poetic function and it is the cadence 
of that upsurge which the poet must seek. That Mrs. Posegate seeks 
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it is obvious but, without caviling, one could wish that the search itself 
was more the end and less the means. With a few exceptions, she puts 
herself in the mood to write; seldom is she seized upon to write by the 
emotional experience with which she deals. Her reader is forced to fall 
back on the dexterity of verse weaving and no matter how expert this 
may be, the result is not sufficiently rewarding. With fabric she has a 
definite, if not satisfactorily disciplined, skill and whereas she may 
please with a certain charm of phrasing, an occasional dip below the 
familiar and a more frequent clarity of expression, the effect is rarely 
one of profundity or of intensity. Yet at the same time, there are 
constant reminders that with a little more plumbing, she is not far 
from her proper goal. 
Thus in “Death” (a too generic title for the sonnet) these lines 
can be cited: 
If later, in the archives of your mind, 
When I am dead and grief for me is less, 
Assuaged in part by time, perhaps you find 
Something recalling me, or should you press, 
Unthinkingly some idle afternoon, 
Companioned by none save yourself alone, 
The mellow keys to wistful “Bonny Doon” 
That I once played . . . 


More care in turning of phrase, more exactitude in poetic technique 
would have achieved the splendid emotional effect inherent in the 


theme.—J. G. B. 


Through Remembered Windows, by Pepita Crounse. Ontario, Calif.: 
Silhouette Press. 

The majority of the appurtenances of poetry are present in this 
illustrated book of poems but these are not fused into a whole animated 
by the breath of a fine art. Mrs. Crounse shows a decided interest in 
her subjects—many of these are undertoned with a Spanish-Mexican 
influence—but this interest is translated into a desire to inform rather 
than to stir her reader. Thus in “Rosita” and “La Jota” one may dis- 
cover factual items but little beyond what is already known about 
such dancers as a type. These have not crystallized any emotional ex- 
perience in the poet and the reader must infer her possible delight in 
them. Unquestionably she has excellent material for poetry in this 
collection; and if she altered her approach to her themes, with the reali- 
zation that the poet cannot merely be a reporter she would find herself 
prepared with fire.—J. G. B. 
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